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For the Companion. 
AS GOOD AS ANY BODY. 

“’'m as good as any body!” was an expression very 
often heard from the lips of young Nat Graves. In the 
village where he lived, and where his father kept a gro- 
cery store, there were a great many respectable families, 
all of whom were intelligent and several very wealthy. 

Then there was another class which had little inter- 
course with the first and to which the Graves family 
belonged. They were well off in the world, and need 
not have been ignorant, for the best advantages of edu- 
cation had been provided for them by the large town of 
which their villaze was a part. These people, being all 
in comfortable circumstances, had no reason to envy 
any body; but we are sorry to say that not a few of 
them, among whom was old Timothy Graves, seemed 
to owe a deep grudge to their summer neighbors, and 
could not forgive them their advantages of society and 
position. 

The blacksmith, an honest but over independent fel- 
low, made more than half his living from these families, 
and yet it was no uncommon thing for him to amuse a 
group gathered round his forge in the evening, by tell- 
ing how he kept “the old duke,”’—as he called one gen- 
tleman,—waiting in the rain on horseback, fifteen min- 
utes, When he could have taken his order at once. Or 
how, when “imy Lord Kennedy” stopped with his three 


“my ladies,” to see if any thing was wrong with the} 


squeaking wheel, he loosened the tire and told him it was 
unsafe, so that all the butterflies had to drop their wings 
and paddle home through the mud. 

“I’m as good as any body,” he would say, “and Pll 
let these old nabobs know it, too. They’re as depend- 
ent on me as [ am on them.” 

When Lorry Bean was asked how soon she was going 
to work for Grace Hamilton, she put on a scornful air 
and replied,— 

“‘As soon as 
going to hurry myself for tem.” 

Poor foolish woman! 
out of pity, these worthy people were going to risk their 
nice material with a stranger. They had heard of her 


drunken father and feeble mother, and how nobly she | YOU May prove in court how good both you and he 


was bearing a heavy family load. They never dreamed 
she was scorning and hating them for their prosperity, 
meanwhile. 

Well, to bein style, Nat’s father showed his noble 
American spirit by sending poor butter and thin mo- 
lasses to the “hill gentry,” as they were called, think- 
ing it a very smart joke, till he found he had sent his 
best customers to the next town. Then he declared 
that “they were too stuck up to trade with their neigh- 
bors, and couldn’t eat groceries unless they came out of 
a brick store. Well, he’d be up with them,” he said. 


She did not know that it was 
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“You t-think you ¢-can swindle m-me b-because you 
are r-rich and [ am p-poor; but I'll l-let y-you know that 
I-I’m as g-good as y-you are, any d-day!” 

“If I am correctly informed, sir, you are the rich man 
and I the poor one. I have very little property; but 





I «et black Nancy’s calico done. I’m not! that is not the question now. When will you send the | clared that he could buy up all “the old duke’s” 


| flour?” 

| “T-I-I won’t give away flour at your bidding. 
| g-good as any body.” 

| “Very well, then, I will have your boy arrested, and 


I’m as 


are,” replied the gentleman, as he walked away. 

| “L-look here, you, Mr. What’s-yer-name,” shouted 
| Graves, shaking with terror at thought of constable 
/and court. ‘L-look here, I s-say!”— 

| nified manner, turning neither to the right nor to the 
left, any more than if he had been a deaf man, That 


| night the widow at the depot and the lame flag-man at 


the crossing, were both amazed by the arrival of the | 


flour, in the name of a gentleman they had never seen, 
| but who more than once had sent them poultry and 





But “Mr. What’s-yer-name” strode off in a very dig- | 


JOHN BROCK’S MOTHER, 


| plumber’s trade, which had given great offence to his 

father, who asked why he didn’t put 2 8 son to it. He 
} Was going to make a gentleman of Nat, to let these 
| grandees see that he was ‘‘as good as any body,” if he 
didn’t drive a span and live in town in winter. He de- 





s”’ prop- 
erty and then have money left, which was quite true; 
and still he kept up the warfare as that of the poor man 
against the rich. The truth was he used nearly all his 
income in buying up land, and the old gentleman whom 
he regarded as his foe, lived on his. 
| An advertisement soon appeared in the city papers 

for a boy in a wholesale store, which Master Nat decid- 
ed to answer in person, a wiser step than doing so “in 
| applicant’s own handwriting.” 
| Dressed in his best clothes, and displaying quite a 
weight o. gold chain attached to his mother’s watch, 
our hero walked confidently into No. 84 M Street, 
and asked for the “boss.” 
A young man with a pen behind his ear asked, 
“Have you come to apply for the situation ?” 
“T will tell my business to the boss,” he replied, with 





“He would stand in his shop door as they rode by with | Other delicacies. They were amused as well as gratified | the independence which he thought very becoming. 


their white gloved drivers, and talk as loud as he 
pleased about shoddy imen and beggar’s sons in coaches, 
&e. He was as goud as any body, and he’d let them 
know it, too.” 

Now is it any wonder that young Nat grew up to re- 
gard these familics much as a saucy young cur regards 
and treats the moon? The blacksmith, the glazier, the 
painter and the grocer had all dared to show that they 
thought themselves as good as the nabobs, and why 
should not he also perform some such brave exploit? 

He did do it. He cut off the tail of a most gorgeous 
peacock, which was the pride of “the old duke’s” little 
girls, and for which their father had given twenty dol- 
lars. He carried the feathers home and gave them to 
thechildren of the village—no very shrewd step for such 
anoble gentleman as Nat regarded himself. 

The “old duke’s” coachman noticed that the village 
was well supplied with peacock’s feathers,—children 
sporting them in their hats and hands—a thing never 
seen before—and he soon learned where they came from. 

Then the old gentleman who had been thus insulted 
came to Timothy Graves’ house and asked for the boy; 
but he had fied through the scuttle to the house-top, 
where he sat, shaking like an aspen, in the shadow of 
the chimneys. 

Then the gentleman called for the father, who came 
very brave in from the shop and fully resolved to tell 
the old fellow that he was “‘as good as any body.” He 
expected a storm of violent abuse which would have 
Nerved him for the contest; but at sight of the calm, 
resolute face of his visitor he was somewhat disturbed, 
and began to stutter out,— 

“T-I-[ haint d-done nothing to-to-to you; what do 
you want to p-pick a q-q-quarrel with m-me f-for, ha?” 

“came to pick no quarrel, sir,’ replied the gentle- 
man, “I would not stuop to quarrel with aman who 
boasts that he cheats neighbors who are at peace 
with him, to prove that he is ‘as good as any body.’ I 
simply called to tell you of the conduct of your son, and 
to make a proposition to you. My first impulse was to 
have the lad arrested for wanton mischief and malicious 
destruction of property, but as I believe the fault to be 
more yours than his, I shall let the punishment fall on 
you, and leave you to correct him as you think best. If 
you choose to send a barrel of flour to the widow who 
lives by the depot, and another to the sick man at the 
crossing, I shall consider that an atonement for the 
damage done the peacock. If you object to this it will 
Cost you more than the worth of several barrels to pay 
the fine, after defending the boy.” 


when they learned the cause of their good fortune. 
You can well imagine how much sport this affair 
| created in the village. Even the men who had encour- 
aged the spirit which prompted to the mean act made 
sport of poor Nat. 
The butcher’s boy imitated the unearthly notes of the 

| peacock every time he passed his father’s store. The 
blacksmith,—quite a wag in his way—secured three 
of the stolen feathers, and one day while Nat was stoop- 
| ing over at his request, to hold a horse’s foot for him, he 
stuck two of them into his suspenders, crosswise, so 
that a gay end peeped over each shoulder, and a short 
| one ina holein his hat. Thus gayly equipped he strode 
| on quite at his ease, till he noticed that a shout of 
laughter greeted him at every store or shop. Some 
called him ‘Capt. Peacock,” others asked if he had 
had peacock soup for dinner, and even the grave doc- 
tor drew up his horse, and with‘a burst of laughter, 
cried out, ‘Why, Nat, it seems to me you’ve got pea- 
cock on the brain.” He stepped into the post-ottice, 
where he was hailed with fresh peals of mirth and the 
ery of, “Hurrah for the peacock man!” “Flour has 
risen in the market, ha, Nat?” and the like. 

He could stand it no longer and fled to the desk be- 
hind his father’s counter, to quiet his enraged spirit. 
As soon as the old man saw him he cried out, in angry 
tones,— 

“Here y-you young s-scoundrel!” Isn’t it encugh 
that y-yonr tomfooleries have c-cost me t-twenty-five 
dollars, without y-your marching round t-town making 
a laughing st-stock of yourself? You had b-better look 
out, sir, or the old duke (as you call him) will think 
y-you’re a-de-defying of him and a-making s-sport of 
him, and have y-you taken up a-after all. Pull out 
them are t-things, will ye?” 

“What things?” cried Nat, in amazement. 

“Wh-what? Why, them are peacock feathers out of 
your head and shoulders!” 

Nat screamed with fright. Perhaps he thought the 
feathers were growing out on him as a punishment for 
robbing the poor peacock of his glory. He looked into 
a ten-by-twelve looking-glass which hung there for sale, 
and cried out, ‘‘How did all them feathers come there?” 

“H-how? Why, y-you s-stuck them there todare the 
old d-duke. Go ’long h-home, sir!’ 

The peacock had become a sore subject to both father 

and son, and it was decided by the parents that Nat’s 
| time had come to go out into the world to prepare for 
| life. 
| A gentleman had once advised putting the boy to the 








“You will wait some time then,” said the young man, 
taking his seat at the desk and resuming his work. 
After sitting an hour Nat began to feel very uneasy, 
and at length ventured to ask the bookkeeper what a 
boy was wanted for. 

“Wait till the boss comes in,” he replied; “he will 
tell you.” 

“When will that be?” 

“Some time yet,” answered the other, taking out his 
watch and examining it with a roguish smile. “Keep 
your seat till he comes.” 

When his patience was at length exhausted and he 
began to feel hungry, he rose up and walked towards 
two porters who were hoisting goods, and asked, 
“Where is the old boss all this time?” 

“He’s in Europe, my lad,”’ answered one of the men; 
“gone with his family for a year or so.” 

The bookkeeper gave a laugh from behind his 
desk, and said, “Sometimes boys are ‘sold’ as well as 
goods. Come here, my lad, and I will tell you about the 
work we want a boy for. I’m authorized to hire one.” 

Feeling not a little sheepish, Nat walked up to the 
desk and stood waiting for the young man to speak. 
But he wrote on as if no one were there but himself. 
Nat stood on one foot till it achedj'and then he raised 
that and rested on the other. But still no word broke 
the silence. At last he said, shaking his hat on to one 
side of his head, “Well, what is it you want done?” 

“Work,” replied the bookkeeper, without looking up 
or ceasing to write. 

“What kind of work ?” 

“Any thing you are told to do, from going to the 
post-ottice down to sweeping the store and sifting cin- 
ders.” 

“‘How’s a fellow going to be a merchant by doing such 
dirty work, ’d like to know?” asked Nat, recovering 
his dignity. 

“O, we don’t keep him at that till he’s twenty-one. 
By-and-by if he promises well, we put him on the 
stock.” 

“That’s where I want to begin,” said Nat, thrusting 
his hands into his pockets and drawing himself up to 
his greatest height. 

“You'll have to begin in the ashes here,” said the 
young man, “or not at all.” 

“How much do you give?” 

“One hundred dollazs to the right boy.” 

“Well, ’m not a beggar. My father’s well off and 
‘as good as any body’ where we live, and he charged me 
to let folks know it, too.” 





t “You're too good for us; you can’t have the place. 


Good morning, my lad.” 

Nat thought a moment and then said, in a patroniz- 
ing tone, “Well, I don’t care if I try it a month or so.” 

Seratch, scratch went the pen, and although Nat 
stood five minutes before the desk the clerk did not 
look up. After a while, as he was passing out, one of 
the porters said,— 

“If you could not make a bargain here, my boy, you 
had better go into the next store. A boy is wanted 
there, too.” 

In he went, resolving that as soon as he got a place 
he would come back and tell this bookkeeper. 

So again he asked for the “boss,’’ and was ordered 
into the counting-room, where, to his amazement, he 
came face to face with “the old duke.” His confusion 
was great, and he first thought of fleeing from his pres- 
jence. But the old man pointed to a seat and then 
| closed the door. 

“Well, what has brought you here?” he asked. 

“['m looking for a place in a store, but I didn’t 
know this was yours,” said Nat. 

“T want a boy,” replied the gentleman, “and have a 
fine place to offer, but you will not suit me; good 
morning.” 

Nat went to five places that day where boys were 
needed, but in every one he managed in some way to 
let the merchants know that he felt himself ‘as good as 
any body ;” and they all wanted a boy who thought his 
employer and his assistants his superiors. 

After a while, however, he got a place, and the second 
day he was sent, by the junior partner, down cellar, to 
sweep and to pile up boxes. The senior partner coming 
in, heard a great noise down there, and stepping to the 
head of the stairs, asked,— 

“Whose down there?” 

“T be,” shouted the new boy. “What do you want?” 

“T want less noise,” replied the old gentleman. “Who 


| told you to do this?” 


‘That red-headed fellow up stairs,” shouted Nat. 

The junior partner, whose hair was hardly auburn, 
to say the least, heard this respectful allusion to him- 
self. When Nat came up he reproved him, and said,— 

“I’m one of your employers and I expect to be called 
by my name.” 

The next time Nat spoke to him he called him “Joe,” 
as he heard his father, the senior partner, do. 

You may imagine that his race was soon run in that 
store. ; 

In six months four mercantile houses had shared his 
services, and having served so many apprenticeships 
it was wisely concluded that his services would be in- 
valuable in his father’s store. 

There he is now serving, fully settled in the opinion 





| 





that city merchants want to degrade and enslave boys 
who work for them, and boasting that he let some of 
them know that he “was as good as any body.” 

Poor fellow! with his false independence and his in- 
solent spirit, which admits of no superior, Nat will 
have a hard time to get through life. 

It is the token of a noble spirit to yield to superiors 
in years, education or position, the honor which is their 
due; and those who are trained to obey their parents. 
and to fear God will never be heard boasting that they: 
are “as good as any body.” 


~~ 


ALONE ON AN ISLAND. 


The ibis is one of the most curious and interesting of 
American birds. It is a creature of the warm climates, 
and is not found in cither the Northern or Middle 
States. The tropics and the countrics eentigueus to 
them are its range. Louisiana possesses almost a trop- 
ical climate; and the ibis, of several varieties, is to be 
there met with in considerable numbers, 

An adventure once befell me while hunting the ibis 
that may interest the reader, 

The southern part of the State of Louisiana is one 
vast labyrinth of swamps, bayous and lagoons. These 
bayous are sluggish streams that glide sleepily along, 
sometimes running one way and sometimes the very op- 
posite, according to the season. They and their contig- 
uous swamps are the homes of the alligator and the 
fresh water shark—the gar. Numerous species of water 
and wading fowl fly over them, and plunge through 
their dark tide. 

In some places the bayous form a complete net-work 
over the country, which you may traverse with a small 
boat in almost any direction. As you approach seuth- 
ward toward the gulf, you get clear of the timber; and 
within some fifty miles of the sea there is not a tree to 
be seen. 

It was near the edge of this open country I went ibis- 
shooting. I had set out from a small French or Creole 
settlement, with no other company than my gun; even 
without a dog, as my favorite spaniel had the day bh- 
fore been bitten by an alligator while swimming acrcss 
abayou. I went, of course, in a boat, a light skiff, such 
as is commonly used by the inhabitants of the country. 

Occasionally using the paddles, I allowed myself to 
float for some four or five miles down the main bayou; 
but as the birds L was in search of did not appear, [ 
struck into a branch and seulled myself up stream, 

This carried me through a solitary region, with marsh: 
es stretching as far as the eye could see, covered with 
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tall reeds. There was no habitation, nor aught that be- | 
tokened the presence of man. It was just possible that 
I was the first human being who had ever found a mo- 
tive for propelling a boat through the dark waters of 
this solitary stream. 

As I advanced I fell in with my game and succeeded | 
in bagging several, both of the great wood-ibis and the | 
white specics. I also shot a fine white-headed eagie, | 
which came soaring over my boat, unconscious of dan- | 
ger. But the bird which I most wanted seemed that | 
which could not be obtained. I wanted the scarlet ibis. 

I think I had rowed some three miles up stream, and | 
was about to take in my oars and leave my boat to float 
back again, when I perceived that, a little further up, 
the bayou widened. 

Curiosity prompted me to continue; and after pulling 
a few hundred strokes further, I found myself at the 
end of an oblong lake a mile or so in length. 
deep, dark, marshy around the shores, and full of alli- 
gators. 

What drew my attention most was a small island near 
the middle of the lake, upon one end of which stood a 





It was 





hard to bear; but I have borne it all, and would bear it 
again twenty times over, rather than endure once more 
the first hour I spent on that lonely islet in that lonely 
lake. 

Your prison may be dark and silent, but you feel that 
you are not utterly alone; beings like yourself are near, | 
though they be your jailors. Lost on the prairie you | 
are alone, but you are free. In the islet I felt that I} 
was alone, that I was not free; and I experienced the 
feelings of the prairie and the prison combined. 

I lay in a state of stupor, almost unconscious; how 
long I know not, but many hours I am certain. I knew 
this by the sun; it was going down when I awoke, if I 
may so term the recovery of my stricken senses. 

I was aroused by a strange circumstance. I was sur- 
rounded by dark objects of hideous shape and hue— 
reptiles they were. 

They had been before my eyes for some time, but I 
had not seen them. I had only a sort of dreamy con- 
sciousness of their presence; but I heard them at length. 
My ear was in better tune, and the strange noises they 
uttered reached my intellect. They sounded like the 





row of upright forms of a bright searlet color; these | blowing of great bellows, with now and then a note 


red creatures were the very objects [ was in search of. 


I rowed up the lake, occasionally turning my head to | 


see if the game had taken the alarm. 
and dazzling; and as the bright scarlet was magnified 
by refraction, [ fancied for a long time they were fla- 
minyocs. 
The’ outlines of the bills, like the blade of a sabre, con- 
vinced me they were the ibis; besides, I now saw that 
they were only about three feet in height, while the fla- 
minyoes stand five. 

There were a dozen of them in all. These were bal- 
ancing themselves, as is their usual habit, on one leg, 
apparently asleep, or buried in deep thought. 

They were on the upper extremity of the island, while 
I was approaching it from below. It was not above 
sixty yards across; and could [ only reach the point 
nearest me, [ knew my gun would throw shot to kill at 
that distance. 1 feared the stroke of the sculls would 
start them, and [ pulled slowly and cautiously. They 
sat still until the cut-water of my skiff touched the bank 
of the island. I drew my gun up cautiously, took aim, 
and fired both barrels almost simultaneously. 

When the smoke cleared out of my eyes I saw that all 
the birds had flown except one, that lay stretched out 
by the edge of the water. Gun in hand, [ leaped out of 
the water and ran across the islet to bag my game. 
This occupied but a few minutes, and [ was turning to 
vo back to the skiff, when, to my consternation, I saw 
it out upon the lake and floating away! 

In my haste [ had left it unfastened, and the bayou 
current had carried it off. It was still but a hundred 
yards off, but it might as well have been a hundred 
miles, for at that time I could not swim a stroke. 

My first impulse was to rush down to the lake and 
after the boat. This impulse was checked on arriving 
at the water’s edge, which I saw at a glance was fath- 
oms in depth. Quick reflection told me that the boat 
was gone, irrecgyerably gone. 

I did not at first comprehend the full peril of my situ- 
ation; nor will you. 

I was on an islet in a lake, only half a mile from its 
shores—alone, it is true, and without a boat; but what 
of that?) Many a man had been so before, with not an 
iklea of danger. These were first thoughts, natural 
enough; but they rapidly gave place to others of a far 
different character. 

I gazed after my boat, now beyond revovery. I looked 
around and saw that the lake lay in the middle of an 
interminable swamp, the shores of which, even could I 
have reached them, did not seem to promise me footing. 
I reflected that, being unable to swim, [ could not reach 
them. Upon the islet there was neither tree, nor log, 
nor bush; not a stick out of which [ might make a raft. 
When [ reflected upon all these things there arose in my 
mind an absolute horror. 

[t is true [ was only in a lake a mile or so in width, 
but so far as the peril and helplessness of my situation 
were concerned, [ might as well have been upon a rock 
in the middle of the Atlantic. There was no settlement 
within miles—miles of pathless swamp. I knew that no 
ore could either see or hear me—no one was at all likely 
to come near the lake. Indeed, I felt satisfied that my 
faithless boat was the first keel that had ever cut its 
waters. ‘The very tameness of the birds wheeling round 
my head was evidence of this. I felt satisfied, too, that 
without some one to help me I should never go out 
from that lake. I must die on the islet or drown in at- 
tempting to leave it. 

These reflections passed rapidly through my mind. 
There was absolutely nothing upon which I could hang 
a hope. [ could not even expect that I should be 
missed and sought for. There was no one to search for 
me. The people of the village I had left did not know 
me. I was a stranger among them. They fancied me 
a strange person; one who made lonely excursions, and 
brought home bunches of weeds, with birds, insects 
and reptiles which they had never before seen, although 
gathered at their own doors. My absence, besides, 
would be nothing new to them, even though it lasted for 
days; [I had often been absent before, a week at a time. 
There was no hope of my being missed. 

I have said that these reflections came and passed 
quickly. In less than a minute my affrighted soul was 
im full possession of them and almost yielded itself to 
despair. I shouted, but rather involuntarily than with 
any hope that I should be heard. IT shouted loudly and 
fiercely. My answer—the echoes of my own voice, the 
shriek of the osprey, and the maniac laugh of the white- 
headed eagle. 

I ceased to shout, threw my gun to the earth, and tot- 
tered down beside it. I have been in a gloomy prison, 
in the hands of a vengeful guerilla banditti, with car- 
bines cocked to blow out my brains. No one will call 
that a pleasant situation—nor was it so to me. 

I have been lost upon the wide prairie, without bush, 
break or star to guide me—that was worse. There you 
look around. You see nothing, you hear nothing; you 
are alone with God, and you tremble in His presence. 
Your senses swim, your brain reels; you are afraid of 
yourself, you are afraid of your own mind. Deserted 
by every thing else, you dread lest it, too, may forsake 
you. 

There is horror in this. 


It is very horrible. It is 


The sun was hot upon the objects. 


harsher and louder, like the roaring of a bull. 
This startled me and [ looked up and bent my eyes 
They were forms of alligators. 


| Huye ones they were, many of them, and many were 


| they in number; a hundred at least were crawling over 


This fancy was dissipated as I drew near. | the islet, before, behind, and on all sides around me. 


Their long, gaunt jaws and channelled snouts projected 
| forward so as almost to touch my body, and their eyes, 
usually leaden, seemed now to glare. 

Impelled by this new danger I sprang to my feet, 
| when, recognizing the upright form of a man, the rep- 
| tiles scuttled off, and plunging hurriedly into the lake, 

hid their hideous bodies under the water. 

The incident in some measure revived me. I saw 
that [ was not alone; there was company even in the 
crocodiles. 

| I gradually became more myself, and began to reflect, 
with some degree of coolness, on the circumstances 
that surrounded me. ‘ 

My eyes wandered over the islet. Every inch of it 
came under my glance. Every object upon it was scru- 
tinized—the moulted feathers of wild fowl, the pieces of 
mud, the fresh-water mussels strewed upon its. beach, 
all were examined. Still the barren answer—no means 
of escape. 

The islet was but the head of a sand-hbar, formed by 
the eddy—perhaps gathered together within the year. 
It was bare of herbage with the exception of a few tufts 
of grass. There was neither tree nor bush upon it—not 
astick. A raft, indeed! There was not wood enough 
to make a raft that would have floated a frog. The 
idea of a raft was but briefly entertained; such a thought 
had certainly crossed my mind, but a single glance 
round the islet dispelled it before it had taken shape. 

I paced my prison from end to end; from side to side 
I walked it over. I tried the water’s depth. On all 
sides I sounded it, wading recklessly in. Every where 
it deepened rapidly as I advanced. Three lengths of 
myself from the islet’s edge, and I was up to the neck. 

The huge reptiles swam around, snorting and blow- 
ing. They were bolder in this element. I could not 
have waded sately ashore even had the water been shal- 
low. 

To swim it—no, even though I swam like a duck, they 
would have closed upon and quartered me before [could 
have made a dozen strokes. Horrified, I hurried back 
upon dry ground, and paced the islet with dripping 
garments. 

I continued walking until night, which gathered 
around me dark and dismal. With night came new 
voices—the hideous voices of the nocturnal swamp. 
The qua-qua of the night-heron, the screech of the 
swamp-owl, the cry of the bittern, the el-l-uk of the 
great water-toad, the tinkling of the bell-frog, and the 
chirp of the savanna-cricket—all fell upon my ear. 

Sounds still harsher and more hideous were heard 
; around me—the plashing of the alligator and the roar- 
| ing of his voice; these reminded me that I must not go 
to sleep. 

To sleep! I durst not have slept for a single instant. 
Even when I lay for a few moments motionless the 
dark reptiles came crawling round me—so close that I 
could have put forth my hand and touched them. 

At intervals I sprang to my feet, shouted, swept my 
gun around, and chased them back to the water, into 
which they betook themselves with a sullen plunge, but 
with little semblance of fear. 

At each fresh demonstration on my part they showed 

less alarm, until I could no longer drive them either 
| with shouts or threatening gestures. They only re- 
| treated a few feet, forming an irregular circle round 
| me. 

Thus hemmed in I became frightened in turn. I 
| loaded my gun and fired. I killed none. They are im- 
pervious to a bullet, except in the eye or under the fore- 
larm. It was too dark to aim at these parts, and my 
| shots glanced harmlessly from the pyramidal scales of 
| their bodies. 
| The loud report, however, and the blaze frightened 

them and they fled, to return again after a long inter- 
val. 

I was asleep when they returned. I had gone to 
sleep in spite of my efforts to keep awake. I was star- 
| tled by the touch of something cold, and half stifled by 
a strong musky odor that filled the air. 

I threw out my arms. My fingers rested upon an 
object slippery and clammy. It was one of these mon- 
sters, one of gigantic size. He had crawled close along- 
side me and was preparing to make his attack, as I saw 
that he was bent in the form of a bow, and I knew that 
these creatures assume that attitude when about to 
strike their victim. 

I was just in time to spring aside and avoid the stroke 
of his powerful tail that, the next moment, swept the 
ground where I had lain. Again I fired, and he with 
the rest once more retreated to the lake. 

All thoughts of going to sleep were at anend. Not 
that I felt wakeful. On the contrary, wearied with .my 
day’s exertion, I could have lain down upon the earth, 
in the mud, any where, and slept in an instant. 
Nothing but the dread certainty of my peril kept me 
awake. 

Once again before morning I was compelled to battle 
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with the hideous reptiles, and chase them away with a 
shot from my gun. 

Morning came at length, but with it no change in 
my perilous position. The light only showed me my 
island prison, but revealed no way of escape from it. 
Indeed, the change could not be called for the better, 
for the fervid rays of an almost vertical sun burned 
down upon me until my skin blistered. 

I was already speckled by the bites of a thousand 
swamp-flies and mosquitoes that all night long had 
preyed upon me. There was not acloud in the heavens 
to shade me, and the sunbeams smote the surface of the 
dead bayou with a double intensity. 

Towards evening I began to hunger. 
that. I had not eaten since leaving the village settle- 
ment. To assuage thirst I drank the water of the lake, 
turbid and slimy as it was. I drank it in large quanti- 
ties, for it was hot and only moistened my palate with- 
out quenching the craving of my appetite. Of water 
there was enough. I had more to fear for want of 
food. 

What could Ieat? The ibis. But how to cook it? 
There was nothing wherewith to make a fire—not a 
stick. No matter for that. Cooking is a modern in- 
vention, a luxury for pampered palates. 

I divested the ibis of its brilliant plumage and ate it 
raw. I spoiled my specimen, but at the time there was 
little thought of that. There was not much of the nat- 
uralist left in me. I anathematized the hour I had ever 
imbibed such a taste. I wished Audubon, and Buffon 
and Cuvier up to their necks in a swamp. The ibis did 
not weigh above three pounds, bones and all, It served 
me for a second meal, a breakfast. 

What next? starve? No, not yet. 

In the battles I had had with the alligators during 
the second night one of them had received a shot that 
proved mortal. The hideous carcass of the reptile lay 
dead upon the beach. 

I need not starve; I could eat that. Such were my 
reflections. I must hunger, though, before I could 
bring myself to touch the musky morsel. 

Two more days fasting conquered my squeamish- 
ness. I drew out my knife, cut a steak from the alli- 
gator’s tail and ate it—not the one I had first killed, but 
a second; the other was now putrid, rapidly decompos- 
ing under the hot sun; its odor filled the islet. 

The stench had grown intolerable. There was not a 
breath of air stirring, otherwise I might have shunned 
it by keeping to windward. The whole atmosphere of 
the islet, as well as a large circle around it, was impreg- 
nated with the fearful effluvium. I could bear it no 
longer. 

With the aid of my gun I pushed the half-decomposed 
carcass into the lake. The current carried it away. 

This circumstance led me into a train of reflections. 
Why did the body of the alligator float? It was swol- 
len—inflated with gases. Ha! 

An idea shot suddenly through my mind, one of those 
brilliant ideas—the children of necessity. I thought of 
the floating alligator, of its intestines—what if I inflated 
them? 

Yes, yes! buoys and bladders, floats and life-preserv- 
ers! that was the thought. FE would open the alliga- 
tors, make a buoy of their intestines, and that would 
bear me from the islet. 

I did not lose a moment’s time; I was full of energy; 
hope had given me new life. 

My gun was loaded—a huge crocodile that swam 
near the shore received the shot in his eye. I dragged 
him on the beach. With my knife I laid open his en- 
trails. Few they were, but enough for my purpose. A 
plume-quill from the wing of the ibis served me fora 
blow-pipe. 

I saw the bladder-like skin expand, untll I was sur- 
rounded by objects like great sausages. These were 
tied together and fastened to my body, and then I en- 
tered the waters of the lake and floated downward. 

Thad tied on my life-preservers in such a way that I 
sat in the water in an upright position, holding my gun 
with both hands. This I intended to have used asa 
club in case I should be attacked by the alligators; but 
I had chosen the hot hour of noon, when these creatures 
lie in a half-torpid state, and to my joy I was not mo- 
lested. 

Half an hour’s drifting with the current carried me to 
the end of the lake, and I found myself at the debou- 
chure of the bayou. Here, to my great delight, I saw 
my boat in the swamp, where it had been caught anc 
held fast by the sedges. A few minutes more and I had 
swung myself over the gunwale, and was sculling with 

ager strokes down the smooth waters of the bayou. I 
have thus given you a description of the most fearful 
experience of my life. 


No wonder at 





Yor the Companion. 
JOHN BROCK’S MOTHER. 

There was a great stir in Adam Brock’s little cottage 
in one of the shiretowns of England, one morning, 
caused by the news a neighbor had brought. 

“So Johnny’s comin’ home, neighbor Brock, an’ ye 
never told us,” said Sally Beck, the village gossip, as 
she called in on the widow. 

“Johnny’s comin’ home,” echoed a feeble voice, “ye’re 
daft; I knew nothin’ ont.” 

“But here’s the letter from our folks that says he 
starts in the steamer of the 28th, and that’s due to-mor- 
row or thereabouts, so if it’s so, ye’ll soon see your boy. 
He sent a letter to let ye know; it must a’miscarried. 
Here’s what ours says: 

“Johnny Brock starts on the 28th. He’s written to 
the old lady, and I spose by this time she is in great 
doin’s. It’s twelve year since she’s seen her boy.” 

The neighbor looked up at the small piece of antiqui- 
ty sitting opposite, in the great arm-chair that used to 
be Adam Brock’s, and which his widow had jealously 
appropriated to her own use since his death. Hepsy 
Brock was eighty-four years old, and by reason of her 
slight stature and many wrinkles, looked nearly ten 
years older. Now, leaning forward, her shrunk and 
yellow hands clasped together, her small black eyes glit- 
tering, her whole face glowing with the rapture of sud- 
den joy, she made a strange picture against the ebony 
black background of her chair. Hepsy Brock had 


never in her best days been handsome, and there were 
those who said she gained good looks as she grew on in 


of expression. Fancy hait white as the driven snow, 
shining against a narrow, nut-brown forehead, closely 
mapped with lines minutely crossing and recrossing each 
other—eyes vitally bright, a Roman nose, large, but 
shapely, and lips yet filled out with teeth. 
For a long time the old dame sat quietly, after her 
neighbor had gone, muttering to herself, “The Lord 
has heerd my prayer. I knew He’d let me see Johnny 
afore I died.” 
Two days after that, a tall, sunburnt man held the 
little frail figure in his arms, weeping over her like a 
child. . A pleasant faced woman took part in the greet- 
ing, Johnny’s wife. 
“An’ now we’ll never part, my lad. The old mother’s 
at death’s door, but she’ll have Johnny, her boy, to close 
her old eyes.” 
Johnny looked grave; a month was all he could be 
spared from his business, and he told her so. 
“Thee’ll not go from me so, my boy; we'll never be 
parted again,” she repeated—“and though ye’ve sent 
me money enough and I have what’s for my comfort, 
I’m not going to be parted again from my boy.” 
So persistently did she declare this desire, that,"much 
against his judgment, John Brock made arrangements 
to leave the cottage in the care of a neighbor, and take 
his mother with him to America. There was no other 
way, she would not be pacified unless he did. 
“Johnny, if I die on the way,” she would say again 
and again, “I'll bless you for taking me. I can’t part 
from ye agin, I can’t, indeed, Johnny.” 
So John Brock took his mother on the long voyage 
with him. Bravely she stood the passage, which hap- 
pened to be a favorable one, but when they landed in 
New York, the hurry and bustle, the strangeness of the 
place seemed to trouble her. Again and again she 
made them describe the pretty Western home which 
John had bought with his hard earnings, the little west 
room that was to be “mother’s.” 
“And [ll have the old things from England brought 
over, so that you can sit in father’s arm-chair again;” 
he often added, while she, pleased as a child, nodded 
her head, as she said, over and over again, “You're a 
good boy, my own Johnny.” 
But the bright eyes grew dim day by day. They 
were destined never to see that pretty Western home, 
and she knew it, but happy in the society of her “‘boy,” 
she recked but little from what place she went home. 
One day she fainted in the cars, and when she came to, 
seeing strange faces about her, she exclaimed, ‘Don’t 
blame my boy—don’t blame Johnny—I would come, 
and when I said sq, he was not the lad to say nay. He 
never gave me a hard word in his life, God bless him! 
he never said nay to my yea. I can die easy any where, 
with Johnny by me.” Many an eye was melted to 
tears, as she laid her old gray head upon the shoulder of 
her manly son, and gently breathed her life out there. 
They buried her in a strange village, but she has 
since been carried to the beautiful cemetery in the city 
where her John is now the mayor, respected and be- 
loved. ALMA. 





SAVED. 

On our homeward voyage from the East, in the good 
ship Shepherd Mary, we had for some time had such 
unfavorable winds that there seemed little prospect of 
our making even a decent passage of it. The Cape of 
Good Hope was reached at last, and when about a hun- 
dred miles to the southward we got a fair wind and 
plenty of it. 

The weather for some days previously had been very 
unsettled, the wind flying about to all points of the 
compass. One evening, however, the sun sct red and 
angrily, and it was evident that a gale fromm some quar- 
ter was imminent. As I have said, it was in our favor 
and right glad we were. For two days we bowied 
along, running right before it under a heavy press of 
sail. 

With feelings of exultation we saw our gallant ship 
bound over the foam, for as she tore through each suc- 
cessive wave we felt that we were by so much nearer 


10me. 

We had been making an average of fourteen knots 
an hour, and although the outward bound vessels were 
wrestling with the breeze under double-reefed topsails, 
our skipper was not content with setting all his light 
sails, but must needs carry his studding-sails as well. 

It will be well here to remark that a ship’s studding- 
sails are set outside the square sails, on booms which 
extend from the yards, half the length of the yards 
themselves; they are only available with fair winds. 

As each additional sail was spread the ship plunged 
madly through the seas as though no earthly power 
could stop her. The last sail requiring more care and 
management than the others, I went on the forecastle 
to assist in setting it. 

The vessel was rolling slowly but heavily, and the op- 
eration was one of no ordinary difficulty. The skipper 
remained on the poop, superintending the whole thing 
and occasionally favoring us with a savage growl. 

The sail was about half set and I was slacking away 
a rope attached to it and leading through a block at the 
topmast head, when, the breeze suddenly freshening, 
the skipper shouted to us to keep all fast, and not set 
the sail. 

But he was too late. 

The wind filling the sail, put such a sudden strain on 
the rope to which I was holding that it took me off my 
feet, and with the roll of the ship I swung out about 
fifty feet from the vessel’s side, and there remained sus- 
pended from the masthead like a plummet. 

As I felt the sickening sweep of my rush through the 
air I instinctively closed my eyes. For some seconds I 
dared not open them, while I expected instant déstruc- 
tion, and wondered that I was not already in my death- 
struggles with the water. 

Moment after moment elapsed. I still lived. I took 
courage and looked around, and then I fully realized 
the horror of my situation. Death stared me in the face. 
Were the rope to break—and it was a very old one—I 
must drop into the sea and drown before the eyes of my 
comrades. No boat of ours could float in such a sea. 

If the ship rolled over a few degrees more I should be 
so lowered that I should drag in the water. This could 
be but for an instant, for the rope, my only hope, would 
be torn from my grasp. No hands could stand the 
strain of a body towing through the water at the rate 





years—but her face was striking from its very piquancy 


of sixteen knots an hour. 
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Worst of all, when the vessel rolled back in the oppo- 
site direction I should acquire such a frightful velocity 
on account of the great length of my rope, that I could 
not fail te be dashed to pieces against the ship’s side, 
her mast or rigging. In the last case, the rigging 
formed by no means the least part of the danger. By 
reason of the enormous strain it more resembled a sys- 
ten of iron bars than of flexible ropes. 

Strangely enough, the vessel would not roll over the 
other way. I was told afterwards that I was hanging 
thus for more than five minutes before she took her 
pack roll. I should have thought that it had been five 
pours. Every second seemed an eternity, and yet I be- 
gan to dread the time when I should swing in. 

The rope was about the thickness of my little finger. 
It burned and cut into my hands like a red-hot bar. 
Close beneath my feet the angry waves leaped up and 
hissed at me as though impatient for their prey. Once, 
ay, twice my feet dragged in the raging, seething foam, 
and as the cold, wet spray dashed in my face I thought 
the end had come. 

Would she never roll in? 

I began to get giddy with watching the waves at my 
feet, as they seemed to tear past with frightful rapidity. 
| speculated as to whether it would be better to let go 
and drown quietly, or hold on and be smashed against 
the ship’s side, and then fall back, mutilated and 
stunned, into the sea. By holding on I should defer 
the fatal moment, but the end would be more horrible. 

[felt myself getting more and more giddy, when I 
observed a giant wave, a very mountain of water, ap- 
proaching the ship. It rushed under my feet, on, on 
towards the vessel, and with a crash against her broad- 
side seemed to bury her; but in an instant she shook 
the water off, and rolled heavily over from the force of 
the blow. 

The same fearful swing through the air, but with 
double the velocity of my outward rush. I cleared the 
ship’s side and rigging, and sped on like a thunderbolt 
straight for the mast. At that instant I felt many 

hands clutch me by the feet. Iwas dragged down to 
the deck, my head falling at the foot of the foremast. 

The men had watched me swinging in, and as I swept 
over their heads they were just able to scize me by the 

heels, and thus I was saved. Had I been ten inches 
higher I should have been out of reach. 





LIFT ME OVER. 


«), father, lift me over!’ It was a little child, 

Who stvod and poised one slender fuot across a stream de- 
filed: 

Her robe was fair and spotless, the current dark and slow, 

Wherein the city-streets’ debris was tossing tv and tro. 


The father stooped and lifted, with fond, caressing care, 
The litue One wause silver voice had reached nis ear in 
rayer. 

The throng came swiftly onward; I saw the twain no more; 

but all day long, in every strait, 1 said ner sweet words o'er. 

Some at that city crossing went swiftly splashing through ; 

dome faltered long, or turned them back, another way to 
view ; 

Some, holding by a stronger hand, with alla child’s sweet 
faith 

Cried, “Litt me, lift me over!” and reached the better path. 


0 Father up in heaven, whose ear is ever bent 
To hear tue prayers Thy children raise, whatever their 


intent, 
Wilt Thou not heed and listen? and when the floods are 


gh 
0, stoop, and with Thine arm of might bring Thou salva- 
ton nigh! 


0! lift me over, when the waves of sorrow come too near, 
Whene’er the tempter’s syren voice shall whisper in mine 


ear; 

—— a ison my cheek, when aches my throb- 
ing head, 

Then = ~ lie within Thine arms; then soothe my painful 
read, 


0, lift me over, Father! 0, lift me at the last, 
When earthly Lopes and earthly tears are all forever past: 
When roll the waters at my feet, VU! take my trembling 


and, 
Aud lift me with one strong, sweet grasp, home to the bet- 
ter land! M. E. M. 
——_—_+o+-—__—_. 


ADVENTURES WITH THE GIANTS. 

A Mr. Bourne, mate of the schooner John Allyne, 
left the port of New Bedford in February, 1849, with a 
number of passengers, bound for California. They had 
4 prosperous voyage till they reached the Straits of 
Magellan. They were in want of fresh provisious; and 
at the captain’s desire, Mr. Bourne, with three men, 
Went ashore in a small boat to see if he could procure 
sme. He did not go very willingly, as he knew that 
the natives bore an extremely bad reputation among 
samen for treachery and cruelty. 

When the boat drew near the shore, a crowd of huge 
Uack-looking barbarians came down to the beach and 
grteted them in broken Spanish. 

The natives pretended to be friendly, and urged them 
‘oland, promising them plenty of eggs, fowls and beef, 
0 barter. But no sooner had the boat touched the 
shore, than the savages crowded into it 3 and Mr. 
Bourne found himself and his men prisoners. 

They were not at first ill-treated, however; and after 
‘while the three sailors were allowed to return to the 
‘hip, to bring the ransom demanded for Mr. Bourne’s 
lease, consisting of tobacco, rum, bread, flour, brass 
ind beads—a rather odd assortment. 

The articles were brought immediately, and, at the re- 
quest of the natives, placed on the beach; but when the 
fuithless Patagonians had got possession of the ransom, 
they demanded more, and refused to let their prisoner 
£0. The boats pulled back to the schooner, and were 
‘0 return the next day; but a violent gale drove the 
Yessel from her anchorage, and nothing more was seen 
ofher from the shore. 

In this way the unfortunate man was left in the 
lands of the natives—a captive almost as helpless as 
Capt. Gulliver among the giants of Brobdignag. 

He fared, however, very differently from the hero of 
Swift’s famous story. The Patagonians are among the 
Lost stupid, degraded and repulsive of barbarians. 
la Person, they are large,’”’ says Mr. Bourne. “‘At first 
‘ght they appear absolutely gigantic. My own height is 

“Out five feet ten inches. I could stand very easily un- 
et the arms of many of them; and all the men were at 
“st a head taller than myself. They exhibit enormous 
Teng h whenever they are sufficiently aroused to shake 
their constitutional laziness, and exert it. Their 

eheads are broad, but low, the hair covering them 

‘ ly to theeyes. The eyes are full, generally black, 

of a dark-brown, and brilliant, though expressive of 


but little intelligence. Thick, coarse and stiff hair 
protects the head, its abundance making any artificial 
covering superfluous. 

“Their teeth are really beautiful, sound and white— 
about the only attractive and enviable feature of their 
persons. Their countenances are generally stupid; 
but on closer inspection there is a gleam of low cun- 
ning that flashes through this dull mask, and is in- 
creasingly discernible on acquaintance with them. 
When excited, or engaged in any earnest business that 
calls their faculties into full exercise, their features 
light up with unexpected intelligence and animation. 

“They are almost as imitative as monkeys, and are all 
great liars; falsehood is universal and inveterate with 
men, women and children. They are excessively filthy 
in their personal habits. They never wash themselves; 
hands and faces are usually covered with a thick deposit 
of dirt. The men sometimes paint or bedaub their faces 
with a kind of red earth. Charcoal is also used as a 
cosmetic. A broad line of red, alternating with a stripe 
of black, in various fantastic figures, is a favorite style 
of decoration. 

“The women make themselves, if possible, still more 
hideous than the men, by the application of a pigment 
made of clay, blood and grease. Some of them would 
be very comely, if only cleanly, and content to leave 
nature less strenuously adorned.” 

Such were the people among whom the unfortunate 
seaman was doomed to pass rather more than three 
months, in great discomfort and anxiety. On three or 
four occasions his life was in serious danger from some 
of the more ferocious members of the tribe. The 
old chief, by name Parosilver, with whom he lived, 
stood his friend in some critical emergencies. Fortu- 
nately for Mr. Bourne, the chief was rather less blood- 
thirsty than most of his followers. The following ac- 
count of a wooing and wedding, graphically narrated 
by Mr. Bourne, will give an idea of the domestic lite of 
a Patagonian giant: 


“One evening the chief, his four wives, two daughters, 
an infant granddaughter and myself, were scattered 
about the lodge, enveloped in a smoke of unusual 
strength and density. While the others sat around as 
unconcerned as so many pieces of bacon, I lay flat, with 
my face close to the ground and my head covered with 
a picce of guanaco-skin, the only position in which it 
Was possible to gain any relicf from the stifling smoke. 

“While in this attitude 1 fancied [ heard the tramp of 
many feet without, and a confused muttering, as if a 
multitude of Indians were taiking together. Presently 
a hoarse voice sounded in front, evidently aimed at the 
ears of some one within, to which the chief promptly 
replied. 

“T caught a few words, enough to satisfy me that I 
was not the subject of their talk, but that there was a 
lady in the case. The conversation grew animated, and 
the temper of the chief was somewhat disturbed. 

“The chief’s daughter—who, by the way, was a widow, 
with one hopeful son springing up by her side—sat list- 
ening to the conversation with anxiety and apprehen- 
sion visible in every feature. Her mother sat near her, 
her chin resting upon her hand, with an anxious and 
thoughtful expression of countenance. 

“The invisible speaker without, it soon appeared, was 
an unsuccessful suitor of the daughter, and had come 
with his friends to press his claim. He urged his suit, 
if not with classic, with carnest eloquence, but with ill- 
success. The chief told him he was a poor, good-for- 
nothing fellow, had no horses, and was unfit to be his 
son-in-law, or any one else’s. 

“The outsider was not to be so easily put off. He 
pressed his suit with fresh energy, affirming that his 
deficiency of horses was from want of opportunity, not 
from lack of will or ability to appropriate the first that 
came within his reach. On the contrary, he claimed to 
be as ingenious and accomplished a thief as ever swung 
a lasso or run off with a horse; anda mighty hunter 
besides, whose wife would never suffer for want of 
grease. 

“The inexorable chief got considerably excited, and 
told him he was a poor creature, and might be off with 
himself; he wouldn’t talk any more about it. The sup- 
pliant, as a last resource, appealed to the fair one her- 
self, begging her to smile on his suit, and assuring her, 
with marked emphasis, that he would give her plenty of 
grease. 

“At this last argument she was unable to resist any 
longer, and entreated her father to sanction their union. 

“But the hard-hearted parent, not at all mollified by 
this appeal from his decision to an inferior tribunal, 
broke out into a towering passion and poured forth a 
torrent of abuse. 

“The mother here interposed, and besought him not 
to be angry with the young folks, but to deal more 
gently and considerately with them. She even hinted 
that he might have done injustice to the young man. 
He might turn out a smarter man than he had credit 
for. He might—who knew?—make a fine thief vet, 
possess plenty of horses, and prove a highly eligible 
match for their daughter. 

“The old fellow had been (for him) quite moderate; 
but this was too much. His rage completely mastered 
him. He rose up, seized the child’s cradle and hurled 
it violently out of doors; and the other chattels apper- 
taining to his daughter went after it in rapid succession. 

“He then ordered her to follow her goods instanter, 
with which benediction she departed, responding with 
a smile of satisfaction. 

“Leaving the lodge, she gathered up her scattered 
effects, and, accompanied by her mother, the bridal- 
party disappeared. The chief sat on his horse-skin 
couch, his legs crossed partly under him, looking sour 
enough. 

“Presently the bride and her mother returned, and 
now began the second scene. The chief no sooner ree- 
ognized them, than a sound—something between a 
grunt and a growl, but much nearer the latter than the 
former—gave warning of a fresh eruption. 

The rumbling grew more emphatic; and suddenly his 
fury burst on the head of his wife. Seizing her by the 
hair, he hurled her violently to the ground, and beat 
her with his clenched fists till I thought he would break 
every bone in her body, and reduce her to a jelly. 

“The drubbing ended, she rose, and muttered some- 
thing he did not like. He replied by a violent blow on 
the side of her head, that sent her staggering to the fur- 
ther end of the hut. This last argument was decisive; 
and she kept her huge mouth closed for the night. 

“There was a silent pause for some minutes; and 

without another word, we ranged ourselves for sleep. 
I thought the old heathen’s couscience troubled him 
through the night; his sleep was broken, and he ap- 
peared very restless. 
“Early the next morning he went to the lodge of the 
newly-married pair and had a long chat with them. 
They thought him rather severe upon them at first; 
but after a good deal of diplomacy a better under- 
standing was brought about. 

“The young people could hardly get over a sense of the 
indignities they had received; but in the course of the 
day they returned, bag and baggage, to the old chief’s 
tent, and made it their permanent abode.” 

« 





AN OLD SETTLER. 
An old lady, on being examined before a magistrate 
as to her place of legal settlement, was asked what rea- 





son she had for supposing her husband had a legal set- 





tlement in that town. The old lady said: “He was born | 
and married there, and they buried him there, and if | 


that isn’t settling him there then I don’t know what 
is. 


GIFTS—PREMIUMS. 
UNUSUALLY LIBERAL OFFERS. 


An “Extra” Youtus’ CoMPaNion was sent to each 
subscriber on the first of November, containing our 
List of Premiums for new subscribers for the 
remainder of 1867, and for the coming year. 

Fifty costly Presents were also announced in 
the “Extra.” These will be given to the fifty sub- 
scribers of the Companion who secure between 
November 6, 1867, and July 1, 1868, the largest num- 
bers of new names. Last year we gave but twenty- 
four Presents. The aggregate value of the fifty 
offered this year will not be far from One Thousand 
Dollars. A splendid inducement for hearty and 
determined effort ! 

Our friends will remember that besides these ex- 








rounded the big round hole, peeped down to see what 
was in it, and tumbled right into a well! 

Alas for poor pussy, the children’s pet! alas for the 
naughty kitten! Never more would she lap up the nice 
fresh milk, never more be patted by baby. Disobedi 
ence had brought her to trouble and pain; instead of 
seeing the world, dining on plump harvest-mice, or 
supping on nice fat bacon, there she fioated, a poor 
drowned kitten, in the well at the end of the lane. 


MORAL, 
Let the fate of poor Tittens 
This lesson convey: 
Both children and kittens 
Should learn to obey. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





The Secretary. 


This game can be played in two ways; in both it is neces« 
sary for the company to range themselves around a table, 


traordinary Gifts, the Companion offers the most | furnished with the requisite number of pens and other ma- 


liberal Premiums tor new subscribers that are offered 
by any Youths’ Publication in the country. 

A copy of the “Extra” will be forwarded to the 
address of any subscriber who has failed to receive 
it, as soon as we are notified of the failure. 


Our Premiums are offered to o/d subscribers. By | 
old we mean any one who takes the paper, no matter | 


whether his name has been on our list one week or 
one year. 

Subscribers who do not wish for Premiums, will be 
allowed 40 cents for the first new name sent, and 37 
cents for each subsequent name. Payment must 
always be made in advance. 





TERMS. 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1,25. 
If not paid for in advance, $1,50. 

Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2,10, 
payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the name of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for $3 
payment in advance. 

——_+@e—____. 


Pappy’s Buti.—An Irishman passing through a 
field of cattle, said to a friend, “Whenever you see a 
herd of cows all lying down, and one of them only 
standing up, that ove is sure to be the bull.” 


AN architect proposes to build a “Bachelor’s Hall,” 
which will differ from most houses in having no Eves. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt. 


The date against a subsoriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


enim 
THE TRUANT KITTEN. 


Tittens was one of the merriest little kittens that ever 
played with a ball of wool or raced round and round 
after her tail. Well might Tittens be merry; was she 
not the family pet? Did not Amy make a soft little bed 
of hay for her in her own basket? Did Lucy ever forget 
to fill a saucer for her with sweet new milk? And did 
not even baby pat her with his soft, chubby hand, and 
call her his own “pitty puss.” 

If ever a kitten had cause to be contented, we must 
agree that that kitten was Tittens. Yet was she given 
to grumbling! She was restless and anxious to see 
the world, and thought it hard to be fed on nothing 
but milk, and never to be taken beyond the green lawn. 

“My mother, Mrs. Tabby, has told me never to wan- 
der beyond that edze,” thought the kitten to herself, 
“and says that if [do so [ shall be certain to come to 
harm. But I’m tired to death of this place. I see the 
birds flying up in the air; they are smaller and weaker 
than I, yet they are kept in by no hedges, and pick up 
what dinners they fancy. If I once set out on my trav- 
els, who can say what I might find? perhaps the round 
nest of a harvest-mouse, with a number of little ones in 
it! There’s no nicer eating than a fat young mouse—so 
says my mother, Mrs. Tabby. It would be a shame 
indeed to keep a lively young pussy like me to slops of 
milk in a saucer!” 

So Tittens watched for a time when she could make 
her escape from the lawn, like a foolish, disobedicnt 
kitten as she was. When the cat was away, and the 
children at play, and no one was near to watch her, 
Tittens squeezed her little body under the hedge, and 
creeping on with her fur almost scraping the ground, 
soon found herself in a yard. 

“Bow-wow-wow!” There was the rattle of a chain, 
a growl and a spring! O, what a jump gave the kit- 
ten! Ifshe had been two inches nearer to the kennel, 
great Bran would have pounced down upon her, and 
served her, perhaps, exactly as she had intended to 
serve the harvest-mice if she conld manage to catch 
them. It was a narrow escape for Tittens; and it made 
her tremble in every limb to look at that great, fierce 
dog, and think what would have become of her had his 
chain been a few links louger. 

It was not too late yet for Tittens to try to make up 
for past disobedience and go back at once to the lawn. 
But the naughty kitten would not take warning. She 
made, indeed, all haste to get out of the yard, but not 
in the right direction. Squeezing herself under a gate, 
she soon got out into a narrow green lane. 

Here a new trouble met the truant kitten. A great 
bramble lay half across the path, and some red, unripe 
berries were growing upon it. Tittens knew nothing 
of berries, so she took a fancy to try one. But the 
kitten soon drew back; she did not like the sharp, sour 
taste. 

“Pil leave that prickly thing alone!” cried Tittens. 
But she found that this was more easily said than done; 
the prickly thing would not leave her alone—the sharp 
thorns had caught in her fur, and she had to twist her- 
self here, and turn herself there, to get free from the 
tiresome bramble. It might be good fun to race round 
and round after her tail; but it was no fun at all to 
twirl about like a top to get rid of the branch, which 
tore her soft fur and scratched her paws before she 
could shake herself clear. 

‘I’ve half a mind to go back,” thought the kitten, 
“and tell my mother I’m sorry for not attending to 
what she told me. But no; I can’t bear to own myself 
wrong, and I won’t be daunted so soon by the bark of 
a dog or the prick of a thorn. Perhaps, if I go on a 
little bit further, I may light on the nest of a harvest- 
mouse, and I’ll gobble up the little ones in it.” 

Nothing of nest or of mouse did Tittens see; but as 
she skipped down the lane she came to something like 
a big, round hole in the ground, with a kind of wooden 
frame over it, and a wheel and handle beside it. 

“OQ, ho!” cried Tittens, “I dare say that I’ve made a 
grand discovery at last. Here it must be that the far- 
mer keeps his stores of fat bacon; I guess there is 
plenty down in that hole.”” The greedy kitten was re- 
solved to have something for supper more tasty than 
fresh new milk. 

So Tittens jumped up the brick border which sur- 


terials for writing. The Secretary (the person who conducts 
the game) distributes to each of the players a blank card or 
a square piece of paper. 

When it is Mok to follow the older method of playin 
the game, all write their names legibly at the top of Fe 
which has been given to them, and place it in the hands of 
the Secretary, who shuffles the cards or squares of paper 
thoroughly together, and lets each person draw one at ran- 
dom, without allowing the others to see the name which is 
written upon it. Then each one, separately, and without 
the slightest reserve, writes below this name his opinion of 
the person who bears it, folds the paper, and gives it a see- 
ond time to the Secretary, who, after he has collected them 
all, shuffles them anew, and then reads them off aloud, with- 
out we any one to inspect the handwriting. The 
reading finished, all the papers are cast into the fire, to avoid 
the ill-feeling which might arise if the authors of the con- 
tents were known, 

As this game is liable to give rise to personalities, which 
occasion unpleasant results, the following is a new method 
of playing it, from which no such consequences are to be ap- 
prehended. 

When the Secretary has distributed his blank cards, each 
player adopts a name that suits his es or is in harmony 
With the qualities which he flatters himself that he possesses, 
and writes it at the top of the paper below his real name, 
without allowing his neighbors to see the name which he 
has chosen, This done, the Secretary collects the cards, 
transcribes upon as many similar ones the adopted name of 
each person, shuffles them, and distributes them to the play- 
ers, each of whom, racking his brain to guess the person to 
whom the name written on the card dealt to him belongs, 
writes out a random description of him, which he signs with 
his own adopted name. 

In this way a player often gives a flattering description of 
a person whom he would not have treated so tenderly if he 
had known whom he really was describing, and treats very 
severely another of whom he would wish to say nothing but 
what was complimentary. The Secretary, after reading the 
pews, supplies the real to the feigned names, and no one 

1as a right to be offended at raillery, or to plume himself 
upon praises, which have been bestowed upon him by mere 
chance. 

Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


4g 


My whole 23 letters form good advice to all. 
My 1, 8, 5, 22 isa tax. 

My 1, 2, 6, 5, 19, 4, 22,5 is an English Gazette. 
My 11, 4, 11, 11, 3 is sometimes used for Father. 
My 13, 2,7 is a color. 

My 16, 4, 9, 20, 12, 10 is destitute of riches. 

My 14, 2, 21, 14, 5, 12, 17 is a disgrace to society. 
My 15, 18, 10, 10, 23 sinners should be. 


3. 


Then I spread his letter open— 
Spread it open on my knee, 

Read once more the cruel message 
Meant to sever him from me; 

And the rose-buds ’gainst the window 
Kept on tapping drearily. 


And I cried out, “I will never, 
Never trust my first again ;’’ 

Still the rose-buds kept on tapping, 
Tapping *gainst the window-pane; 

And my heart was throbbing wildly, 
Throbbing with a bitter pain. 
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I remember every detail 
Of that wretched, wretched time, 
How I read my second over, 
Till it seemed a dismal rhyme, 
Ringing in my mind, still 
Ringing, like a mad, discordant chime. 


Then my heart spoke i rebellious— 
Wild and bitter words it said: 

“Rather | had never seen him, 
Rather that we both were dead!” 

But a small voice spoke within me, 
And I shrank with inward dread. 


Was my whole ne’er laid upon thee 
By a father’s just decree, 

Not to trust this man, false-hearted, 
Who has wrought such misery ? 

Thou didst choose thine own heart’s promptings, 
Bear the penance patiently. 


4. 
Double Acrostic. 


The evil spirits Solyman controlled; 

The negro’s name ere into slavery sold; 

A mystic language that the Nornas read; 

The Eastern Empire of our sovereign dread ; 
What Oxford crews eschew upon the stream; 
The mail that on a warrior’s breast doth gleam; 
What al/ may cancel, none can e’er restore; 

A busy seaport station on our shore; 

And an Italian island—count these o’er. 


My /irst will tell a hero’s glorious name, 
Inscribed forever on the roll of fame— 
Champion of Freedom, Son of Liberty, 
Who teachest fallen nations to be free! 

Long may thy name adorn the poet’s lays. 
And thy gray hairs wear their green crown of Bays! 
My /ast will place him in his island-home, 
A rocky speck amidst the wild sea’s foam, 
Where the great hero lays his sword aside, 
To till the grateful soil, his modest pride; 
May every blade and blossom sevenfold yield 
Rich victories in this peaceful battle-tield! 


Conundrums. 

What musical instrument would a fisherman be likely to 
manage skilfully? Cast-a-net. 

What part of another instrument do you find in a fowl? 
Drum stick. 

What vice do people shun the most? Advice. 

When does a farmer discipline his wheat? When he 
threshes it. 


When does he become its nurse?’ When he cradles it. 

Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
pers row-n-d-the circle-by-Petroleum-V-n-ass- 
Abend. 38. United States. 





1. 
os 
4. All is not gold that glitters, 


5. Book-worm. 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 
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| places in this Old World to which we shall look back | 

from our American home and long to revisit, will be 

Nuremberg—this old and perfect city of the past, and 

yet most delightful city of the present. Cc. A. G. 
Nurembery, Bavaria, June. 


THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 


—_—_>———— 


Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 








Terms of the Companion, 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








VARIETY. 





THE BEGINNING OF EVIL. 


It was such a little thing,— 

One slight twist of crimson string; 
But ’twas stealing all the same; 

And the child who took it knew 

That she told what was not true, 
Just to screen herself from blame, 

First a theft, and then a lie,— 

Both recorded up on high. 


AN OLD CITY. 
From a Correspondent in Germany. 

As one approaches Nuremberg by train, and sees a 
collection of red-tiled roofs with here and there a tall 
spire’or tower rising from their midst, he has no ade- 
quate idea of the pleasure which awaits him in visiting 
this wonderfully fascinating old city. 

This is an unchanged city of the middle ages. As the 
visitor walks around the town, and sees the old moat, 
and towers, and bridges, or enters its narrow streets, and 
looks at the quaint houses, with their projecting win- 
dows, and signs, and statues, and is surrounded on ev 
ery side by buildings of the purest gothic architecture, 
he may feel that all his desires to see a city of the past 
such as history describes for him, are fully satisfied. 

But the effect of the whole, instead of being durk and 
gloomy, is wonderfully pleasing. 

The houses are made of light stone, of different col- 
ors, and the squares and market places seem to be thrown 
in between the streets in just such a manner as to allow 
the sunshine to lighten up the houses, with their pretty, 
muslin-curtained windows, and vine and flower-covered 
balconies. 

The city used to be strongly fortified. It still retains 
all the walls, and gates, and towers of the old fortifica- 
tions, although the places in the walls for the cannon | 
are, of course, now vacant. The watch-towers are ce- 
serted by the soldiers, and the moat, once full of water, 
is now a succession of nice gardens. 

On the top of the embankment, outside the moat, is a 
broad and pleasant promenade, shaded by trees and 
connected with the town inside the walls by frequent 
bridges. 

At the end of each bridge is a massive stone gate— | 


It was but a /ittle sip, 
Just a taste upon the lip; 

But it left a longing there; 
Then the measure larger grew, 
And the habit strengthened too, 

Till it would no curbing bear. 
So the demon Drink decoys; 
Soul and body both destroys. 


It was but one /ittle word, 

Softly spoken, pe oy heard, 
Uttered by a single breath ; 

But tt dared to take in vain 

God's most high and holy name, 
So provoking wrath and death. 

Soon the lips, once fresh and fair, 

Opened but to curse and swear. 


It was but one /ift/e blow,— 

VPassion’s sudden overflow,— 
Searcely heeded in its fall: 

But, once loosed, the tiery soul 

Would no longer brook control; 
Laws it spurned, detied them all, 

Till the hands, love-clasped in vain, 

Wore the murderer's crimson stain, 


Ah! it is the foxes small, 

Slyly climbing o’er the wall, 
That destroy the tender vines; 

And it is the spark of fire, 

Brightening, growing, curling higher, 
‘That across the torest shines: 

Just so, step by step, does sin, 

If unchecked, a triumph win. 





A PRIVATE SOLDIER PAYS A WHOLE 
ARMY. 1 

Probably no army on the face of the earth was ever | 

sometimes, indeed, two, one beyond the other—and sen-| made up of so remarkable elements as the army of the | 

tinels are always pacing back and forth. 








| Union during the great rebellion. Many a rich capital- 

One can walk for three miles along the promenade, | j5¢ and stockholder was found in the volunteer ranks, 
and make the entire circuit of the city, and pass on his! and millionaires stood on the list of its officers who 
way beautiful gardens, arched bridges, square towers | 


were glad to exchange the ennui of wealthy idleness 
and round towers, now partly covered with ivy, and the 


h , b | for the excitement and danger of war. The following 
old fortress itself. incident in the life of Elias Howe, the celebrated invent- 
We were much amused, on leaving the station, to see | or of the sewing-machine, strikingly illustrates the spirit 
the funny-looking hotel names on the different carriages, | of patriotic sacrifice that animated the great army of 
and as we strolled through the town we were still more | the republic: 
ainused at the symbolical signs on the hotels themselves. 
In front of the Golden Ostrich hotel was an immense 
ostrich, shining as if made of purest gold. The hotel 
of the Red Cross had on one side a flaming red cross 





At the moment when Mr. Howe had avowed his de- 
termination to enlist, his coachman had entered the 
| building to witness the proceedings. He was a warm- 
| hearted Lrishman named Michael Cahill, past the age of 
: : rat military service as defined by law. Upon hearing his 
4 , wr L a ‘ w ' . Y 8 - f # his 
D tinted —s blue xround. And bg — ith the White |employer’s speech he rushed forward, and, clambering 
Cock, the Red Cock, the Golden Stag, Red Horse, Gold- | ypon the platform, he eried out, “Put down my name 
en Scales, Blue Bell, the Dove, Purple Vine-stock, and | too! [can’t bear to have the old man go alone.” So | 
hiany more as unusual in America, — — — of — spon penne: — 
= . ; ; ‘ to that of Elias Howe. Laughter and cheers minglec 
. . »k . . artes . re. |: A 5 
Through the kindness of the Americ an Consul here, lin about equal proportions, 
we have been allowed to sce the interior of one of the} For tour months after the Seventeenth Connecticut 
old houses such as belonged to the merchant princes | entered the field the government was so pressed for 
when Nuremberg was a free city. us that no an one to the ee ones be made. 
1. : . . : : ne day a private soldier came quietly to the paymas- 
. - — . oa wa ae >< -_ . ‘ p 2 rs . - ° 
Phe averse of the court was very fine; the stairs | io, office in Washington, and, as there were several of- 
were of solid stone, and the balusters handsomely carved. | ficers already there to be attended to, he took his seat 
In the first hall we entered was a porcelain stove, of |in a corner to wait his turn. When the otticers had 
such beautiful design, and its purpose so concealed, that | been disposed of, Col. Walker turned to him and said,— 
iciniiien i tienes enn tinniiiens : t ior tl | Now, my man, what can [ do for you? 
we thougat 1: was merely & huldsoime Ornament tor the) <«<f have called,’ said the soldier, “to see about the 
reom, | payment of the Seventeenth Connecticut.” 
One room was just as it was when its owner lived.| The paymaster, a little irritated, told him, bluntly, 
“thy 1 aLalit . " Sener wart he 
The rich and exquisite carving around the sides had | that a paymaster could do nothing without money, 
, et od tom Attia Blew — jand that until the government could furnish some, it 
wen untous Wed, vie wes most distinct. viely were | was useless for soldiers to come bothering him about 
scores of little carved faces, and no two were alike. | the pay of their regiments.” 
The locks on the doors were of the most curious con-|  “L know,” said the soldier, “the government is in 
struction, and the doors themselves were unlike any straits, and [ have called to tind out how much money 
, | it will take to give my regiment two months pay, and 
1 iad sec ne ; | if vou will tell me Tam ready to furnish the amount.” 
From this place we went to a papier mache manufac- | The officer stared with astonishment, and asked the 

















: , s iO ferrine is books, C 5 Talker te ‘ 
ditlerent articles made from paper. \¢ n referring to his be oks, Colonel Walker tound that 
the sum required was $31,000. Upon receiving the in- 
war, bronzes, all varieties of fruit, animals; and the de- | ceived in return a memorandum certifying the advance 
ception in all was so perfect that we could hardly be-|#nd_ promising reimbursement when the government 
nti i igs Two or three days after, at Fairfax Court House, the 
were hot genuine, The peaches and nuts were most} periment was paid. When Mr. Howe’s name was called | 
tu touch, but we found them light as paper; and the | his on ey —— the — therefor, “Pri- 
little dogs were so life-like, and were lying in such nat- oe ee eee fter rendering all the service a 
tantly asked a discharge, and returned home. He used | 
transportation in this country, and [ would buy one for | to say to the soldiers,— 
a little friend [ love at home;—but I was obliged to , p : | 
never mind, when your time is out come to me at} 
zt 2 : : Bridgeport. 
The manufacture of toys is one great source of the | tory there, and I shall have plenty of work for those 
business of Nuremburg. Did you ever know or think | who want it.” 
| 
: . ‘ til his death were at work +r him in various ¢ - 
brought from Nuremberg ? aioe s deat t work under him in various capac 
We supposed we should see immense manufactories, 
. , 2 THE TEA TOPERS OF RUSSIA. 
but the great work is carried on so quietly that a stran- 
. os . . . - LCS 4 > ssi i “i NMCTeTicstic 
ger would suspect nothing of it. On inquiry, we found | , The tea-houses of Russia are quite as characteristic a 
: ‘ ' | those of Japan. 
special object, but that in nearly every house there are| | Mr. Lumley, English secretary of embassy at St. 
some persons whose time . 1 t 
ital alone there are six hundred and ninety-seven com- 
| mon tea-shops, besides the cates and restaurants of su- 
And none of these people make a whole toy; the work a = 
is so divided that each one has his own particular part | some of these places being trom eighty to one hundred 
pounds. 
wheels are finished in one house, the painting is done | Rees hha pale ve “ . 
. 4 S | laborers of every description; and it is not without in- 
in another, and soon. We had no opportunity to see | terest to witness the orderly behavior and polite de- 
with tasteful specimens of skill and industry. | As they enter the long room in which the tea is 
As we were walking along the streets to-day we saw | “‘ rved, cach man greets the bar-keeper, and as he 
very short, as it spans only a narrow river, but the view | ing, he reverently dotfs his cap, and while in the room 
from it is as beautiful as a picture. j all remain uncovered. 
> , echine ra 2s , seu -e | aie toa Pe : : 7 : 3 
other, arching over the stream, and grassy banks and | sturdy monjiks wrapped in their sheep-skin pelises, 
fine old trees are on either side. 
favorite resorts just outside the city, but we must hurry | OF £¥C? opened. 1: 
rape J v9 *| A large teapot of boiling water, and a smaller one 
on, feeling that we have seen and learned much here | { 


| . one 
tory, and had the pleasure of examining hundreds of | nme of the soldier, who was no other than Elias Howe. 
Phere were collections of old armor, implements for | ¢ormation the private wrote a dratt for the sum, and re- 
lieve the testimony of our guide, that all these things coukl furnish the mone; 
tempting; the old swords and helmets looked too heavy | he went up to the paymaster’s desk, received $28.60 of | 
| 
te : ; .|manin his physical condition could render, he reluc- | 
ural positions, that I wished baggage cost nothing for | 
“T’ve got to leave you, boys. I’m of nouse here; but | 
. ’ se 7 i » eo wo i 8. , . . . . . 
content myself with one or two trifles I'm building a large sewing machine fac- | 
thi.t many of our Boston toy shops are filled with toys |, Many of his comrades took him at his word, and un- 
~~? 
and anticipated much pleasure in going through them, 
Pics . | feature in the manners and customs of that ¢ y as 
that there was no one great building devoted to this | 44, i Ai 
is given to the making of| Petersburg, states, in a recent report, that in the cap- 
toys. 
| perior description—the daily consumption of tea at 
to work upon. If a little carriage is to be made, the | ps , : ‘ 
| ‘They are the resort of the drosky drivers, carters an 
the work in detail, but the shop windows were filled meanor of those poor peasants. 
Renee “he tein E : ; —— the sacred image which is to be found in every 
the first suspension bridge ever made in Europe. It is | Russian room, and beiore which a lamp is always burn- 
Farther down are two old bridges, one beyond the | Numerous tables are ranged along the apartment, at 
° ; each end of which may be seen groups of six or eight 
| Which are worn with the fleece inward, and which, no 
i wish L had time to visit the gardens, and ponds, and | ™#tter what the heat of the room, are seldom taken off 
' , containing an allowance of tea for each man, are placed 
Which we can never forget; and that among the many | 


| 


upon the table; a sauces of very small lumps of sugar| class of men, are always able to sound the C correctly. 


cut like dice, one for each man, and a glass of corn 
brandy constitute the repast. 

Both teapots are generally replenished as soon as the 
larger is emptied, but occasionally the larger one alone 
is refilled, and the liquid becomes tea only in name. 
The tea is drank out of saucers, and the sugar is not 
put into the tea but is held in the mouth. 

Some poor fellows who are still more economical, 
will put a piece of black bread in the saucer, place a 
lump of sugar on the bread, pour in tea, and after 
drinking two or three cups in this way, wrap the slight- 
ly diminished piece of sugar in paper and carry it away 
with them. 

Time seems to be no object with the tea drinkers, and 
at a sitting many will take six.or eight, and even more 
cups of tea before turning the cup down in the saucer 
as the sign that they have had enough. The effects of 
the atmosphere, heated by a stove to seventy-five de- 
grees of Fahrenheit, in a low room from which the air 
is carefully excluded by double windows, combined 
with these numerous cups of hot tea, on a body wrapped 
in a sheepskin pelisse, may be easily conceived. 

The tea drinker, while imbibing his favorite bever- 
ave, is literally taking a moditied vapor bath. Some 
men will go on steadily drinking until they are in a | 
most profuse perspiration, on which they will sally forth | 
into a temperature of perhaps twenty degrees below the | 
freezing point, and, throwing themselves on their | 
sledges, fall asleep enveloped in steam, having thus im- | 
bibed, and this no doubt intentionally, a sufficient | 
amount of caloric to last them to the next halt, where | 
a repetition of the tea drinking takes place on the same | 
scale and with the same effect. 

—_——_ +o —__—_—_—_ 
THE DIRTIEST LODGER YET. 

There was philosophy as well as hospitality in the 
reflection of the landlord in New Jersey to whom a 
singular specimen of humanity applied one night for 
lodging. It would have been Christianity to have 
taken him and washed him—besides saving some sub- | 
sequent trouble: 

The customer was a gaunt six-footer, apparently a 
great stranger to soap and water, and carrying a bun- 
dle of suiled linen under either arm. Stepping up to 
the bar, he accosted the proprictor. 

“Be you the landlord here?” 

“Well, L rather think | am,” replied Boniface, 

“Can | put up here to-nigit?”’ 

“Look here, stranger, iow oid are you?” 

“Thirty-six years.” 

“Well, if Providence has ‘put up’ with such a pile of 
filth as you are thirty-six years, Ll feel it my duty to try 
and bear with you one night!” 

The stranger is supposed to have remained all night, 
as the landiord was seen busily engaged early the next 
morning airmgy his bedding and tumigating his house. 








+o 
A YANKEE ON THE FRONTIER. 

An officer tells this capital story: 

At the time the U.S. Army under Gen. Taylor occu- 
picd Brownsville, opposite Muaiamoras, during the 
spring of 1846, we found it very difficult to procure sup- 
plies of vegetables and fruit, and I had tor the first 
time turned my attention to the Spanish language as 
the only means of communicating with the Mexicans, 
and had, with a great deal of difficulty, mastered a few 
useful phrases, when one day [ started out in search 
of supplies for our mess. 

I had not gone tar when I met an old Mexican, as I 
supposed, with slashed trowsers, gilt buttons, and brim- 
med sombrero, and followed by several senorus and se- 
noritas leading the bures packed with vegetables. 

I halted, and pointing to a good-sized cabbage, said,— 

“Quantaz pour este, senor?” (Llow much is that, 
sir?) 

* Abeoute tue bits.” 

“You speak English very well indeed, senor,” I re- 
marked. 

“Wal,” said he, “I think I orter; I come from Massa- 
chusetts!” 


EXCEPT THE MAYOR. 


Foote, the comedian, travelling in the west of Eng- 
land, dined one day at an inn. When the cloth was 
removed the landlord asked him how he liked his fare. 

“IT have dined as well as any man in England,” said 
Foote. 

“Except the mayor,” cried the landlord. 

“TI do not except any man whatever,” said he. 

“But you must!” bawled the host. 

“L won't!” 

“You must!” 

Atlength the strife ended by the landlord (who was a | 
petty mayistrate) taking Foote before the mayor, who 
observed it had been customary in that town for a 
great number of years always to “except the mayor,” 
and accordingly ted him a shilling for not conforming 
to this ancient custom. 

Upon this decision Foote paid the shilling, at the 
same time observing that he thought the landlord the 
greatest tool in Christendom—except the mayor. 





THE TRIBE OF DAN. 

A story is told of a victory achieved over Daniel 
O’Connell by a witness whom he was cross-examining. 
It was after he had won his celebrated subriquet of the 
“big beggarman.” The witness was tor the crown, in 
a case of riot committed by a mob of beggars, and he 
represented the affair as very serious. 

**Pooh-pooh! Now, just tell the court how many 
were there,”’ said O’Connell. 

“Indeed, I never stopped to count them, your honor; 
but there was a whole tribe of them.” 

“‘A whole tribe of them! Will you tell us to what 
tribe they belonged?” 

“Indeed, your honor, that’s more than I can do, for 
sure I never heard—but I think it must have been to 
the tribe of Dan!” 

“You may go down, sir,” cried O’Connell, in a rage, 
amid the irrepressible laughter of the court. 

—_ ~@e__—_ 


GOT SICK OF GRASS. 


A lad who had lately gone to service, having had sal- 
ad served up at dinner every day for a week, ran away. 
When asked why he had lett his place he replied,— 

“They made me yeat grass i’ th’ summer, an’ I war 
afeard they'd mak’ me yeat hay i’ th’ winter, an’ I 
could no’ stand that, so I wur off.” 

“oo —__—_—_—_—_———_ 


“BEANS ON THE SHTICK.” 


An Irishman, a short time in this country, was eat- 
ing boiled green corn. After eating off all the corn he 
passed the cob back to the lady who sat at the head of 
the table, saying,— 

“Would you plase be so kind as to put some more 
beans on the shtick.” 





+o 





No statue that the rich man places ostentatiously in 
his window is to be compared to the little expectant 
face pressed against the window pane, watching for its 
father when his day’s labor is done. 

Aw editor of a New Orleans paper was challenged to 
fight a duel on account of a typographical error in his 
paper. He fought and was very appropriately hit in 
the calf. 

Tue key to success is C sharp. The key to misfor- 
tune is B flat. Sailors, though not generally a musical 
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Per vol., $l. 
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Four volumes. Illustrated. Per volume, $1 50. 
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lémo. Illustrated. 
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DOTTY DIMPLE. 


Dotty Diwpte Srories. 


By the author of “Little Prudy Stories." To be completed inf 
volumes. Illustrated. Per vol., 75 cts. 
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Crusoe Liprary. 
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ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
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